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The special order— namtly, the report of the committee of thirty-three— being under consideration- 
Mr. VALL ANDIGH AM addressed the House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker: It was ray purpose, some three months ago, to speak solely upon 
the question of peace and war between the two great sections of the Union, and to 
defend at length the position which, in the very beginning of this crisis, and almost 
alone, I assumed against the employment of military force by the Federal Govern- 
ment to execute its laws and restore its authority within the States which might se- 
cede. Subsequent events have rendered this unnecessary. Within the three months 
or more, since the presidential election, so rapid has been the progress of events, and 
such the magnitude which the movement in the South has attained, that the country 
has been forced — as this House and the incoming Administration will at last be forced, 
in spite of their warlike purposes now — to regard it as no longer a mere casual and 
temporary rebellion of discontented individuals, but a great and terrible revolution, 
which threatens now to result in permanent dissolution of the Union, and division 
into two or more rival, if not hostile, confederacies. Before this dread reality, the 
atrocious and fruitless policy of a war of coercion to preserve or to restore the Union 
has, outside, at least, of these walls and of this capital, rapidly dissolved. The peo- 
ple have taken the subject up, and have reflected upon it, till to-day, in the South, 
almost as one man, and by a very large majority, as I believe, in the North, and es- 
pecially in the West, they are resolved that, whatever else of calamity may befall us, 
that horrible scourge of civil war shall be averted. Sir, I rejoice that the hard 
Anglo-Saxon sense and pious and humane impulses of the American people have 
rejected the specious disguise of words without wisdom which appealed to them to 
enforce the laws, collect the revenue, maintain the Union, and restore the Federal 
authority by the perilous edge of battle, and that thus early in the revolution they 
are resolved to compel us, their Representatives, belligerent as you of the Republican 
party here may now be, to the choice of peaceable disunion upon the one hand, or 
Union through adjustment and conciliation upon the other. Born, sir, upon the soil 
of the United States; attached to my country from earliest boyhood; loving and 
revering her, with some part, at least, of the spirit of Greek and Roman patriotism ; 
between these two alternatives, with all my mind, with all my heart, with all my 
strength of body and of soul, living or dyino^, at home or in exile, I am for the Union 
which made it what it is; and therefore I am also for such terms of peace and ad- 
justment as will maintain that Union now and forever. This, then, is the question 
which to-day I propose to discuss: — 

How SHALL THE UnION OF THESE StATES BE RESTORED AND PRESERVED? 

Sir, it is with becoming modesty and with something of awe, that I approach the 
discussion of a question which the ablest statesmen of the country have failed to solve. 
But the country expects even the humblest of her children to serve her in this, the 
hour of her sore trial. This is my apology. 

Devoted as I am to the Union, I have yet no eulogies to pronounce upon it to-day. 
It needs noae. Its highest eulogy is the history of this country for the last seventy 
years. The triumphs of war and the arts of peace, — science ; civilization ; wealth ; 
population; commerce; trade; manufactures; literature; education; justice; tran- 
quility ; security to Jife, to person, to property ; material happiness ; common defense ; 
national renown ; all that is implied in the " blessings of liberty ;" these, and more, 
have been its fruits from the beginning to this hour. These have enshrined it in the 
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hearts of the people ; and, before God, I believe they will restore and preserve it. And 
to-day they demand of us, their embassadors and representatives, to tell them how this 
great work is to be accomplished. 

Sir, it has well been s;ud that it is not to be done by eulogies. Eulogy is for times of peace. 
Neither is it to be done by lamentations ovev its decline and fall. These are for the 
poet and the historian, or for the exiled statesman who may chance to sit amid the 
ruins of desolated cities. Ours is a practic;il work; and it is the business of the wise 
and }n*actical statesman to inquire iirst what the causes arc of the evils for which he is 
required to devise a remedy. 

Sir, the subjects of mere partisan coiitrovcrsy which have been chiefly discussed here and 
in the country, so far, are not the causes, but only the symptoms or developments of the 
malady vv^hich is to be healed. These causes are to be found in the nature of man and in the 
peculiar nature of our system of governments. Thirst for power and place, or preeminence 
— in a word, ambition — is one of the strongest and earliest developed passions of man. It 
is as discernible in the school-boy as in the statesman. It belongs alike to the individual 
and to masses of men, and is exhibited in every gradation of society, from the family 
up to the highest development of the State. In all voluntary associations of any kind, 
and in every ecclesiastical organization, also, it is equally manifested. It is the sin by 
v.'bich the angels fell. No form of government is exempt from it ; for even the abso- 
lute monarch is obliged to execute his power through the instrumentality of agents ; 
and ambition here courts one master instead of many masters. As between foreign 
States, it manifests itself in schemes of conquest and territorial aggrandizement. In 
despotisms, it is shown in intrigues, assassinations, and revolts. In constitutional 
monarchies and in aristocracies, it exhibits itself in contests among the different 
orders of society and the several interests of agriculture, trade, commerce, and the 
professions. In democracies, it is seen everywhere, and in its highest development ; 
for here all the avenues to political place and preferment, and emolument, too, are open 
to every citizen ; and all movements and all interests of society, and every great ques- 
tion — moral, social, religious, scientific — no matter what, asi-unn'S, at some time or 
other, a political complexion, and forms a part of the election is.-ues and legislation of 
the day. Here, svhen combined with interest, and where the aciioii of the (»overnment 
may be made a source of wealth, then honor, virtue, patrioti'^in, leligion, all perish 
beibre it. No restraints and no compacts can bind il. 

In a Federal Republic all these evils arc found iu their amplest proportions, and 
take the form also of rivalries bctv/ccn the States; or more commonly or (inaiiy at 
least, especially w'liere geographical and climatic divisions exist, or where several 
conti2iious States are \i\ the sauK' interest, and suiaetimes where they are similar in 
institutions or mcdes of thought, or in habits and customs, of scctiunai jealousies 
and controversies wlucii end always, soon.er or later, in either a dissolution of the 
union between ihem, or the destruction of the federal character of the government. 
But however exhibited, v/hether in federative or in consolidated governments, or what- 
ever the development may be, the great primary cause is always the same — the feeling 
that might Uiakes right; that the strong ongiit to govern tiie weak; that the will of the 
mere and absolute majority of numbers ought always to control; that fifty men may 
do v/lial they p»lea^e with Ibrty-nine; and that minorities have no riglits, or at least 
that they shall have no n. '^-^ 'jf enforcing their rights, and no remedy for the viola- 
tion of them. And thus it is u.j.t the strong man oppresses the weak, and strong 
communities, states and sections, aggress upon the rights of weaker states, commu- 
nities and sections. This is the principle; but 1 propose to speak of it to-day only 
in its development in the political, and not the personal or domestic relations. 

Sir, it is to re|)re>s this principle that Governments, with their complex machin- 
ery, are instituted among men ; though in their abuse, indeed. Governments may 
themselves become the worst engines of oppression. For this purpose treaties are 
entered into, and tlie law of nations acknowledged between foreign States. Con- 
stitutions and municipal laws and compacts are ordained, or enacted, or concluded, 
to secure the same great end. No men understood this, the philosophy and aim of 
all just government, better triaa tlie Iramers of our F(Mlerai Constituiion. No men 
tried u^ore faithfuliy to secure the Government which tliey were instituting, from 
this mischief; and had tiie country over wlricli it vv^as established been circum- 
scribed by nature to the limits which it tlien had, their work would have, perhaps, 
been perfect, enduring for ages. But the wisest among them did .not foresee — who, 
indecvL thai was less than onmi^^cient could have foreseen ? — the amazini^ rapidity 
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with which uew settlements and new States have sprung up, as if by enchantment, 
in the wilderness ; or that political necessity or lust for territorial aggrandizement 
would, in sixty years, have given us new territories and States equal in extent to the 
entire area of the country for which they were then framing a Government ? They 
were not priests or prophets to that God of manifest destiny whom we now wor- 
ship, and will continue to worship, whether united into one Confederacy still, or 
divided into many. And yet it is this very acquisition of territory which has given 
strength, though not birth, to that sectionalisru which already has broken in piece5s 
this, the noblest Government ever devised by the wit of man. Not foreseeing the 
evil or the necessity, they did not guard against its results. Believing that the 
great danger to the system which they were about to inaugurate lay rather in the 
jealousy ot the State governments towards the power and authority delegated to the 
Federal Government, they defended diligently again.>t that danger. Apprehending 
that the larger States might aggress upon the riglits of the smaller States, they pro- 
vided that no State should, without its consent, be dc])rived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. Lest the legislative department might encroach upon the executive, 
they gave to the President the self-protecting ])ow^er ol" a qualified veto, and in turn 
made the President impeachable by the two Houses of Congress. Satisfied that the 
several State governments were strong enough to protect themselves from Federal 
aggressions, if, indeed, not too strong for the efficiency of the General Government, 
they thus devised a system of internal checks and balances looking chiefly to the 
security of the several departments from aggression upon each oilier, and to prevent 
the system from being used to the oppression of individuals. I think, sir, that the 
debates in the Federal convention and in the conventions of the several States 
called to ratity the Constitution, as well as the cotemporaneous letters and publica- 
tions of the time, will support me in the statement that the friends of the Consti- 
tution wholly under-estimated the power and influence of the Government which 
they were establishing. Certainly, sir, many of the ablest statesmen of that day 
earnestly desired a stronger Government ; and it was the policy of Mr. Hamilton, 
and of the Federal party which he created, to strengthen the General Government; 
and hence the funding and protective systems — the national bank, and other similar 
schemes of finance, along with the ^'- general-welfare doctrine," and a liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

Sir, the framersof the Constitution — and I speak it reverently, but with the free- 
dom of history — failed to foresee the strength and centralizing tendencies of the 
Federal Government. They mistook wholly the real danger to the systPin. They 
looked for it in the aggressions of the large States upon the small States without 
regard to geographical position, and accordingly guarded jealously in that direction, 
giving for this purpose, as I have said, the power of a self-protecting veto in the 
Senate to the small States, by means of their equal suffrage in that Chamber, and 
forbidding even amendment of the Constitution in this particular, without the con- 
sent of every State. But they seem wholly to have overlooked the danger of sec- 
tional COMBINATIONS as agaiust other sections, and to the injury and oppression 
of other sections, to secure possession of the several departments ot the Federal 
Government, and of the vast powers and influence which belong to them. In 
like manner, too, they seem to have utterly under-estimated slavery as a dis- 
turbing element in the system, possibly because it existed still in almost every 
State; but chiefly because the growth and manufacture of cotton had scarce yet 
been commenced in the United States: because Cotton was not yet crowned 
king. The vast extent of the patronage of the Executive, and the immense power 
and influence which it exerts, seem also to have been altogether under-estimated. 
And independent of all these, or rather perhaps in connection with them, there were 
inherent defects incident to the nature of all governments; some of them peculiar 
to our system, and to the circumstances of the country, and the character of the 
people over which it was instituted, which no human sagacity could have foreseen, 
but which have led to evils, mischiefs, and abuses, which time and experience 
alone have disclosed. The men who made our Government were human ; they were 
men, and they made it for men of like passions and inflrmities with themselves. 

I propose now, sir, to inquire into the practical workings of the system ; the expe- 
riment — as the fathers themselves called it — after seventy years of trial. 

No man will deny — no American at least ; and I speak to-day to and for Ameri- 
cans — that in its results it has been the most successful of any similar Government 
ever established ; and yet, in the very midst of its highest development and its perfect 
success, in the very hour of its might, while "towering in its pride of place," it has 
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beneficent Government °n form anS in ^..,1^ th"f' °'* the grandest and most 

every form • wLtsotvpl ,1. ^ P^-' ''^ '■^••'■oad, and the application of steam in 

sothich nded ?n"lo1'^^^^^^^ "' ¥T'''T ''"' the disciples'o? jfffi! 

forr/years-rcoSmarl.ld i°,h'''' •'^'" ? '°"^ ''"'' "'°'^'" *=°"'^=' f""" '"Ofe than 

'SkvdEi='"'f°7 

he Demtrafic nar /'Th*^ uuerly-some at least, of the ancient landmarks of 
sDite ofTp filV/<-^". -^""^ 5'^/' '" ^I"'^ "'^ "'e overthrow of the Federal party • in 
en n.of ,hP r ^'^Tn^''' P"'"^^' '""kinS especially and purposely to theTtrength 
P^rui because the nimn''?'"'^"'' ^^''^ ^^""^ "=""'-^' '=='"^«^^=^ ^ have sa d. Ind 
plei^aboveall^o ?,tTZ ]'' ^^'^ fa?l,sometimes been false to its professed p'rinci- 
ec^ZZexneJu,f.T /T'"' °^ ^'^'" "S^''' ^"'^ ''^ """^''d wise policy of 
' Feder^Governrnpn hf ' ''"'^ '^'="^«^^f? executive patronage and influence-the 
^eaeral Government has gone on, steadily increasing in power and streno-th nnH 

day ^'and wintrr n" ^"'"^^'"J,' i°°' '■^°'" ^•'^ '^-^ °f its in'auguratToSt £ 
day, and when I speak of "corruption," I use the word in the sense in which British 
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statesmen use it — men who understand the word, and who have, for a century and 
a half, reduced the thing itself to a science and a system, and have made it an ele- 
ment of very great strength in the British government. 

Nor, sir, is this mischief, if mischief indeed it be, confined wholly to any one 
department of the General Government ? The Federal judiciary — to begin with it — 
here and in the States^ dazzles the imagination and invites the ambition of the 
lawyers, that not most numerous but yet most powerful class of citizens, by its supe- 
rior honors, its great emoluments, its life tenure, its faith in precedents, and its settled ^ 
forms and ancient practice, untouched by codes and unshaken by crude and reckless 
and hasty legislation. Here, in this venerable forum, where Statas at home and 
States and empires from abroad, and the Federal Government itself, are accus- 
tomed to contend for the judgment of the court, whatever there yet remains of an- 
cient and black-letter law ; whatever of veneration and regard for the names and 
memories, and the volumes of Littleton and Coke and Croke and Plowden, and the ' 
year books ; or for silk gowns, and for all else, too, that is valuable in legal archae- 
ology, has taken refuge, and stands intrenched. All that there was of form and 
ceremony and dignity and decorum, in the beginning of the Government, is still 
to be found here, and only here ; all but the bench and bar of forty years ago — the 
Marshalls and the Storys, the Harpers, the Pinckneys, the Wirts, and the Websters, 
of an age gone by. 

Still, the circle of honor through the judiciary is a narrow one, and it lies open to 
but few; and yet, in times past, the judiciary has done much to enlarge the powers 
and increase the consideration and importance of the central Government. 

But it is the Senate and the House of Representatives which are the great objects of f 
ambition and the seats of power. All the legislative powers of this great and mighty 
Republic, whose name and authority and majesty are known and felt, and feared 
too, throughout the earth, are vested in the Congress of the United States. War, 
revenues, credit, disbursement, commerce, coinage, the postal system, the punish- 
ment of crimes upon the high seas and against the law of nations, the admission of 
new States, the disposition of the public lands, armies, navies, the militia, all belong 
to it to control, together with an unnumbered, innumerable, and most indefinable 
host of implied or derivative powers : whence funding systems, banks, protective 
tariff's, internal improvements, distributions, surveys, explorations, railroads, land 
grants, submarine telegraphs, postal steam navigation and post roads upon the high 
seas, plunder schemes, speculations and peculations, pensions, claims, the acquisition 
and government of Territories, and a long train of usurpations and abuses all tend- \ 
ing — legitimate powers and illegitimate assumptions of power alike — to aggrandize 
the central Government, and to make its possession and control the highest object 
of a corrupt, wicked, perverted, and peculating ambition, in any party or any 
section. 

But great and imposing as the powers, honors, and consideration of Congress are, 
the executive department is scarce inferior in anything, and in some things is far supe- 
rior to it. Your President stands in the place of a king. There is a divinity that doth 
hedge him in ; it is the divinity of patronage. He is the god whose priests are a 
hundred and fifty thousand, and whose worshipers a host whom no man can number ; 
and the sacrifices of these priests and worshipers are literally '* a broken spirit." Sir, 
your President is commander-in-chief of your armies, your navies, and of the militia — 
four millions of men. He carries on war, concludes peace, and makes treaties of every , 
sort. Through his qualified veto, he is a participant in the entire legislation of the 
Government, and it behooves the whole army of s,)eculators, jobbers, contractors, and 
claimants, to propitiate him as well as Senators and Representatives. He calls the 
Congress together on extraordinary occasions, and adjourns them in case of disagree- 
ment. He appoints and receives embassadors and all other diplomatic agents ; appoints 
judges of the Supreme Court, and of other judicial tribunals; Cabinet ministers ; col- 
lectors of customs, and postmasters ; and controls the appointment of a hundred and 
fifty thousand other oflScers of every grade, from Secretary of State down to the hum- 
blest tide-waiter. All that is implied in the word *' patronage," and all that is meant 
by that other word, the " spoils," — res detestabilis et caduca — a word and a thing un- 
known to the fathers of the Republic, all belong to him to control. His power of ap- 
pointment and removal at discretion makes him the master of every man who would 
look to the Executive for honor or emolument; and its tremend'^us influence is re- 
flected back upon the Senate and this House, on every Senator or Representative who 
would reward his friends for their support at home, or secure new friends for a re-elec- 
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original forest trees_a or o( A mlri^l Legislature. A long vista through the 

for thit vvT fi,o . ■' attraction ; and whereas, in the beginn ng, the "taverns"— 

I Ob ? e thl now Xfr;; "'''" ^'^7 years ago_all clustered around th.s Capitol, 
LSlXSelfTi n'bS^^^^ 

n?^it;*'^x.^rr?r"'-"^^^^^^^ 

sir certait'lV it is n!^? h, r ' °' ^^-^'^'^'cl^fe has taken its way; and certainly, 

of 'a^ct^t'^rtsLdd Or.'own'"'' ''''"'' ^""^"°" ^''°"' '^"' ^-^ — bf« 
util"ir;iXr;^t;,-e''f.f f ■'' v^ '" "",1' *^ ^''° Pr."- --l '"fl"-- «f the Exec- 

nT... 11 ' ^\"^edf)e of a very famous school of surgery, who are readv to re^orf 
tne militia, is itself a tremendous power; and from the signs around us, from all 
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that evory^yhcre meets the eye or fiills upon the car, at every step throur^liout this 
cap tal, am afraid that now at length, and before the close of the last quarter of the 
instcentaiyoitne Republic, it is about to assume a terrible significancy, and that 
the reigu ol mihtary despotism is henceforth to be dated from this year. But oreat as 
tins power is it is nothing, nothing as yet in this country, compared with the nower of 
t.ie purse. He who commands that unnumbered host of eager and hungry exmectants 
wliose eyes aip nxcd upon tlie Treasury, to s.y nothing of that other host of seekers 
ot clhce, iH miglmer lar thari tlic comm.ndcr of nnlitary legions. The gentleman from 
iennessee [Air. LTUEinDnK] entertained iis the other day with a glowing picture of the 
exodus oi ,he present incmubents about the executive offices and elsewhere. Sir I 
snouldbe pleaded, when he n.xt addresses the House, to have his iine powers of wit 
^nd eloquence oe.ted by a description of tlie ilight of the incoming locusts about the 
'!nt!;5 "! ]i f"7'* tu-':mdysii- certainly the departure of the army of fat, sleek, con- 
tented, v di led and well clad ofhc.holders, whose natural Jufhltat is the Treasury 
buiJdmg, or some oiher of the same sort, is a picture melancholy enough to excite 
commiseration m even the hardest and the stoniest heart. But the ingress of that other 
nngh y host of office seekers, lifty to one; lean, lank, cadaverous, hungry, hollow eyed • 
witn bones bursting tnrmgh tlieir garments, and long, skinny Wn^^cv^ eager to clutch 
t:.e spoils; and stung, tao, with the ^^str^is of that practical sort of patriotism which 
ioves the^countrv h.r its material benelits, would require some part at least of the 
].owers of those aiaoohcal old painters of the Spanisli or Italian school. The gentle- 
m:in will pardon me, but I am sure tliat even he is not equal to it. 

buch, Air. Sp.eaker, is the central Government of the United States, and such its 
powers and nonurs and emoluments; and every year adds strength to them. A-ainst V 
tne centralizing tendencies and influences of such a Government, the States'sepa- 
rately cannot contend. ?veither and.ition nor avarice, the love of honor, or the love ^ 
o. g;un, imd anything to satisfy their large desires in the State governments. Sir, 
tne otate executives nave no cabmets, no veto for the most part, no arinv, no navy 
no militia, except upon the peace establishment, and that commonlv despised • no 
joreign appointments, and no diplomatic intercourse; no treaties, no post office, no 
land ofiice, no great revenues to disburse; small salaries, and no patrona<re_in short 
Hr, nothing to arouse ambition, or to excite avarice. The Legislatures of the States 
have a most valuable, but not the most dignified, field of labor. They declare no 
war, levy no imports, regulate no external commerce, coin no money, establish no 
})Osi-routes, oceanic or overland; make no land grants, emit no bills of credit of their 
own, pubiisii no Globe, have no franking privilege, and their senators and reprcsenta- 
cives serve the State tor a few hundred dollars a year. The State judiciaries, how- 
ever important the litigation before them may be to the parties, attract commonly 
hut small interest from tlie public; and of late vears, no -reat or splendid legal reputa- 
loQ IS to be acquired outside of a few of tlie lar-er cities at least, either unon the 
bencli or at the Oar of the State courts. Whatever, sir, the dignity or power or con- 
sideration of the United States may be, that of each StattMS but the one thirty- 
lour. h p^art ot It; and, indeed, ior some years past, the control of the State govern- 
ments has, to a great extent, been sought after chieliv as an instrumentality for 
securing contro of legislative, executive, or judicial position in the Federal Govern- 
men . And all tms mischief— for mischief certainly I must regard it—has been 
sieadily aggravated by the policy pursued in nearly all the States, of diminishino- in 
every way, m their constitutions, and by their laws, the dignity, power, and con- 
sideration ot the several departments of their State governments. Short tenures, 
low salaries, biennial sessions, crude, hasty, and continuolly changino- leo-islation 
new constitutions every ten years, and whatever else may be classed under The head 
01 reform, falsely so caded, have been the bane of Slate sovereignty and importance. 
indeed, lor years ])ast. Slate constitutions, laws, and institutions of every sort, seem 
to iiave been regarded as but so many subjects f„r rude and wanton exj)eriment at 
the lands of reckless ideologists or demagogues. But besides all this, the infinite 
subdivision of political power in the States, from the chief departments of State 
down througn counties, townsliips, school districts, cities, towns, and villages ali 
wnich certainly IS very necessary and proper in a democratic Government^ tends 
very much^oi itselt to decrease the dignity and importance of the States. In short, i 
sir, in nearly all tne States, and especially in the new States, the great purpose of 
ine politicians would seem to have been to ascertain just how feeble and simple and 
msignilicant their governments could be made— just how near to a pure and perfect 
democracy our representative form of republicanism can be carried. Ail this, sir, 
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would have been well and consistent enough, no doubt, if the States were totally dis- 
connected, or if the Federal Government could have been kept down equally low, 
simple, and democratic. Certainly, this is the true idea of a strictly democratic form 
and administration of government; and the nearer it is approached, the purer and 
better the svstem— in theory at least. But the experiment having been fairly tried, 
and the fac't settled, that in a country so large, wealthy, populous, and enterprising^ 
as ours is, it is impossible to reduce down, or to keep down, the central Government 
to one of economy and simplicity ; it is the true wisdom and policy of the States to 
see to it that their own separate governments are not rendered any more insignificant, 
at least, than they are already. , u 

Such, sir, I repeat, then, is the central Government of the United States, and such 
its great and tremendous powers and honors and emoluments. With such powers, 
such honors, such patronage, and such revenues, is it any wonder, I ask, that every- 
thino-, yes, even virtue, truth, justice, patriotism, and the Constitution itself, should 
be sacrificed to obtain possession of it? There is no such glittering prize to be con- 
tended for every four or two years, anywiiere throughout the wliole earth; and 
accordingly, from the beginning, and every year more and more, it has been the 
object of'the highest and lowest, the purest' and the most corrupt ambition known 
among men. Parties and combinations have existed from the first, and have been 
changed and reorganized, and built up and cast down, from the earliest period of our 
history to this day, all for the purpose of controlling the powers, and honors, and the 
moneys of the central Government. For a good many years parties were organized 
upon questions of finance or of political economy. Upon the subjects of a perma- 
nent public debt, a national bank, the public deposits, a protective tariff, internal 
improvements, the disposition of the public lands, and other questions of a similar 
character, all of ihem looking to the special interests of the moneyed classes, parties 
v/ere for a long while divided. The different kinds of capitalists sometimes also dis- 
airreed among themselves— the manufacturers with the commercial men of the 
country ; and in this manner party issues were occasionally made up. But the 
great dividing line at last, was " always between capital and labor — between 
the few who'^had money and who wanted to use the Government to increase 
and "protect" it, as the phrase goes, and the many who had little but wanted to 
keep it. and who only asked Government to let them alone. Money, money, sir, 
was at\he bottom of^he political contests of the times; and nothing so curiously 
demonstrates the immense power of money as the fact that in a country where there 
is no entailment of estates, no law of primogeniture, no means of keeping up vast 
accumulations of wealth in particular families, no exclusive privileges, and where 
universal suflrai^e prevails, liiese contests should have continued, with various for- 
tune, for full half a centurv- But at the last the opponents of Democracy, known 
at ditferent periods of the struggle by many different names, but around whom the 
moneyed interests always rallied, were overborne and utterly dispersed. The Whig 
party,' their last refuge, the last and ablest of the economic parties, died out; and the 
politicians v;ho were not of the Democratic party, with a good many more, also, who 
Had been of it, but who had deserted it, or whom it had deserted, were obliged to 
resort to some other and new element for an organization v/hich might be made strong 
enough to conquer and to destroy the Democracy, and thus obtain control of the 
Federal Government. And most unfortunately ibr the peace of the country, and for 
the perpetuity, I fear, of the Union itself, they found the nucleus of such an organi- 
zation ready'formed to their hands — an organization odious, indeed, in name, but 
' founded upon two of the most powerful passions of the human heart : sectionalism, 
which is only a narrow and localized patriotism, and anti-slaveky, or love of free- 
dom, which 'commonly is powerful just m proportion as it is very near coming home 
to one's own self, or very far off, so that either self-interest or the imagination can 
have full power to act. . 

And here let me remark, that it had so happened that almost, if not quite, trom the 
beginning of the Government, th^ South, or slaveholdiiig section of the Union— partly 
because tlic people of the South are chiefiy an agricultural and producing, a non-com- 
mercial and non-manufacturing people, and partly because there is no confiict, or little 
confiict, among them between labor and capital, inasmueh as to a considerable extent 
capital owns a large class of their laborers not of the white race; and it may be also 
because, as Mr. Burke said many years ago, the holders of slaves are '' by far the most 
proud and jealous of their freedom," and because the aristocracy of birth and family, 
and of talent, is more highly esteemed among them than the aristocracy of wealth— but 
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no matter from what cause, the fuct was that the South for fifty years was nearly always 
on the side of the Democratic party. It was the natural ally of the Democracy of the 
North, and especially of the Vv^est. Geographical position and identity of interests 
bound us together ; and till this sectional question of slavery arose, the South and the 
new States of the West were always together; and the latte^-, in the beginning at least, 
always Democratic. Sir, there was not a triumph of the Democratic party 'in half a 
century which was not won by the aid of the statesmen and the people of the South. 
I would not be understood, hovv^ever, as intimating that the South was ever slow to ap- 
propriate her full share of the spoils — the ojjinia spolia of victory, or especially tliat the 

politicians of that great and noble old Commonwealth of A^irginia — God bless her 

were ever remarkable for the grace of self-deninl in this regard— not at all. Bat it was 
natural, sir, that ihey who had been so many tinu^s, and for so many years, ballied and 
defeated by the aid of the South, should entertfiin no very kindly feelings towards her. 
And here I must not omit to say, tliat all this time there was a powerful minority in 
the whole South, sometimes a majority in the whole South, and always in some of the 
States of the South, who belonged to the several parties which, at different times, con- 
tended with the Democracy for the possession and control of the Federal Government. 
Parties m those days were not sectional, but extended into every State and every part 
of the Union. And, indeed, in the convention of 1787, the possibility, or at least the 
probability, ^of sectionril combinations seems, as I have already said, to have been almost 
wholly overlooked. Washington, it is true, in his Farewell Address warned us against 
them, but it vras rather as a distant vision than as a near reality; and a few years later, 
Mr. Jelferson speaks of a pos.-ibility of the people of the Mississippi valley seceding 
from the East ; for even then a division of the Union, North and South, or by slave 
lines, in the Union or out of it, seems scarcely to have been contemplated. The letter 
of Mr. Jefferson upon this subject, dated in 180;j, is a curious one; and I commend it 
to the attention of gentlemen u})on both sides of the House. 

So Ions:, sir, as the South maintained its equality in the Senate, and something 
like equality in population, strengtli, and material resources in the country, there 
was little to invite agirressioii, while there were the means, also, to re[)el it. But, 
in the course of time, tlie South lost its equality in the other wing of the Capitol, 
and every year the disparity between the two sections became greater and greater. 
Meantime, too, the anti-slavery sentiment, which had lain dormant at tlie North for 
many years after the inauguration of the Federal Government, began, just about 
the time of the emancipition in the Britisli West Indies, to develop itself in great 
strength, and witli w^onderful rapidity. It had appeared, indeed, with much vio- 
lence at the period of the admission of Missouri, and even then shook the Union 
to its foundation. And yet how^ little a sectional controversy, based upon such a ' 
question, had been foreseen by the founders of the Government, may be learned 
from Mr. Jefferson's letter to Mr. Holmes, in 1S20, where he speaks of it falling 
upon his ear like ''a fire bell in the night.'' Said he: 

" I considered it, at once, as the death knell of the Union. It is hushed, indeed, 
for the moment, but this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geographical 
iine,_ colfiddiii;/ wl'h a 'nvi/rked principle, moral add political^'---^ 

Sir, it is this very coincidence of geographical line with the marked principle, 
moral and political, of slavery, which 1 propose to reach and to obliterate in the 
only way possible; by running other lines, coinciding with other and less dan- 
gerous principles, none of them moral, and, above all, with other and conflicting 
interests — 

" A geographical line coinciding with a marked principle, moral and political, 
'once conceived and held up to the angry passions of men, will never be obliterated, 



* 



' and every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper.' 
"" * * * * * "I regret that I am now to die in the belief that 

*■ the useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation ol'177G, to acquire self-govern- 
' ment and happiness to their country, is to be thrown away by the unwise and 
' unworthy passions of their sons; and that my only consolation is to be that I shall 
' not live to weep over it." 

Fortunate man ! He did not live to weep over it. To-day he sleeps quietly 
beneath the soil of his own Monticello, unconscious that the mighty fabric of Gov- 
ernment which he helped to rear — a Government whose foundations were laid by 
the hands of so many patriots and sages, and cemented by the blood of so many 
martyrs and heroes— hastens now, day by day, to its fall. What recks he, or that 
other great man, his compeer, fortunate in life and opportune alike in death, whose 
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dust they keep at anincy, of those dreadful notes of preparation in every State for 
civil strife and fraternal carnao^e ; or of that martial array whicii already has 
chan^red this once peaceful capital into a beloagured city ? Fortunate men ! They 
died while the Constitution yet survived, while the Union survived, v/liile the spirit 
of fraternal affection still lived, and the love of true American liberty lingered yet 
in the hearts of their descendants. r i • i 

Sir, the antagonism of parties founded on money or questions of political economy 
having died ouL and the balance of power betv/cen the North and the South being 
now lost, and the strenirih and diiinitv, and the rc^'enues and disbursements— the 
patronage and spoils— of the FederafGovernment having grown to an enormous 
size, wa's anything more natural than the organization, vpon any hatils pcmliar to the 
^tronrjtr section, of^x sectional party, to secure so s>)lendid and tempting a prize ? C>r 
was anything more inevitable, than that tiie " marked principle, nioral and politi- 
cal," of slavery, coinciding/ with the xcry (jcoijrcijiliicnl line wiiirh divided the two sections, 
and appealinrr so strongly to northern sentiments and prejudices, and against which 
it was impossible for any man or any party loe.g to contend, should be revived? 
Unhappily, too, just about this time, the acquisition of a very large territory froui 
Mexico, not foreseen or provided for by the Missouri compromise, opened wide tlie 
door for this very question of slavery, in a form every way the most lavorable to the 
agitators. The VVilmot proviso, or congressionid prohibition — now indeed exploded, 
but which, nevertheless received, in some form or other, the indorsement of every 
free State then in the Union— it v/as proposed to establish over the whole territory 
thus acquired, as well south of 36^ 30^ as north of that lattitude. The proposition, 
upon the other hand, to extend the Missouri compromise line to the Paciiic, was 
rejected by the votes of almost the entire Whig party, and of a large majority, I 
believe, of the Democratic party of the free Statis. That, sir, was the latal mistake 
of the North; and in tribulation and anguish will she and the other sections of the 
Union, and our posterity, too, for ages, it may be, weep tears of bloody repentance 
and regret over it. , tt • 

This controversy, hov/ever, sir, after having aaam shaken the Union to its center, 
v/as at last, though with great difficulty, adjusted throngh the comproinise measmes 
of 1S50, by the last of the great statesmen of the second period of the llepublic. But 
four years afterwards, upon the bill to organize the Territories of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, upon the principles of the legislation of 1S50, tlie imprisoned winds— Eurus, 
Notus(iue, cnherqne [trrocelli.^ Africmi—\Nv.XKi all again let loose with more than the rage 
of a tropical hurricane. The Missouri restriction, which for years had been de- 
nounced as a wicked and atrocious concession to slavery, and v/hich, some thirty 
years before, had consigned almost every free State Senator or Representative who 
supported it to political oblivion, became now a Uio; t sacred compact which it was 
sacrilei:re to touch. A distinguished Senator, late the Govejnor of Ohio, who had 
entitled his great speech against the adjustment measures of iHoO, ^' Undon mid Free- 
dormoi'hout Compromised^ now put forth liis elaborate del'ense, four years later, of the 
Missouri restriction, w^ith the rubric or text, in ambitious characters, '^Maintain 
Pli'/htvd FaiJhP But, right or wrong, wise or unwise, at the time, as the repeal of that 
restriction may have seemed, subsequent acts and events have made it both a delu- 
sion and a snare. Yes, sir, I confess it. I who, as a private citizen, was one of its 
earliest defenders, make open confession of it here, to-day. It was this which gave 
a new and terrible vitality, to the languishing element of abolitionism, and \yhich 
precipitated, at least, a crisis which, 1 fear, was nevertheless, sooner or later, inevi- 
table. It is the crisis of which the President elect spoke three years ago. It is, in- 
deed, reached. Would to God it were passed, also, in peace. 

But, sir, wliethcr the leaders of the moveniei^r ng.-iinst the repeal of the Missouri 
restriction were consistent or inconsistent, honest or dishoiu si, the great mass ^ of the 
people of the free States were roused for a time to tlie highesl indignation by it; and 
inasmuch as the Whig party was just then billing to pieces, wicked, or reckless, or 
short-sighted men, eagerly seiz'xl upon this unst.'tlled condition of the public mind, to 
reorganfze the FreeSuil party of ie48, under a new and ca])tivating name, but very 
nearTy upon the principles of the liuiialo platform of that year; thus abandoning the 
extreme abolition sentiments of the Lil^erty party, and bringing up the great majority 
of the Whig party, and not a few of the Democratic -party also, to the Free-Soil and 
non-slavery extension principle; and by this compromise, forming and consolidating 
that powerful party, which, for tlie first time in our history, by a meie sectional plurality 
-iij a minority in fact by a million of votes— has obtained [jossessiou of the power and 
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paa'onage m the central Govcinincnt. Sir, if all this had happened solely by^ arei-lenf 

t^:^:Vn"-f"^'r'" W'" ''^^''''^' f^'^'^''^^^^ «« it mi-rht be of present evd, it would 
Ki e eau^ed, and ought to have caused, noneof the disasters udncli haveah'cad, IbHowed' 
X.U i.ie_];K]:AD i^KCKET ouce (usciosed, ihat theimniense powers and revenues and hoiiors 
and spoils, of tnis great and mighty Republic, may be easily won, by a more seciio.vd 
mnori.y, upon apopul.r sectional issue, will nev.r die; and new a-ressior>s and new 
ih:%!^:T'- 'T'''''^''y snmig ti-on. it. This is the philosophy and \he justiilcation of 
f^;:.f'''r:\l''^^^^^^ ^^-om the IV.Iomacto the 

r; ::>Sr: :;a'; .^' ;^!'nV^^^^r''^ ''? justdieanon, too, of the amendment of the .•.ntlemaa 
. v]^ ;; ^^': ; : ' ^<-' ^^^^^'^'Jf^^^ ^^/^^ ^^^ otherpropositlonsf^mew a.ljuslmords 
ananc. gu. .ntees hn' tne gentleman f^-om New York, [Mr. Sn-xnvTCK,] was ri-it 
v^hon he saia mat^^thero .^^er was any great event which \lid not snrine- ^from s<;;ue 
aGupuuo cause i ne uouth is afi'aid of your sectional nKnoritv, (^ri;ani;-d and cou- 

'^X'^l^c^^fX^'l '\ ^y''''^''' "1 ^'^''^^'y ^^ ^^^very general lyrand the piactical 

api uaioa 0. .at principk to the exclusion of slavery from all the Terrilorie^ and its 
....i.Lc;on oy aio po-.^-er of that sectional majority, to where itnowexisis. Andif tMs 
'''' ''''' ^"': -mdnmental doctiine of the Republican party, I shaU be o-,,Htly o^ li-ed to 
somegentlen^an of tiiat paity to tell me what its fumlanintal deeliine is ' " 

.p"nl-'^''r\f'''e;/''''"''''','' ""i ^^'^ ^''''^^' ^'^^ '''''' ^^^^'J^^^'on IVom the common 

:^ :'f''' 'l^ ^^':- '-'^''' ^^ ^''^^^7 ^^"ow well, also, that the propellui- nower of :i 

, rea. moraland religious pr]nci])le, as it is regarded in the North, aduecl to the siiJi 

mo), (ueuring, pers!>t(ait, and prudent passion of ambition, of thirst Ibr power and 

pi.tce, lor hje honors and emoluments of such a Government as our., v/ith ils half a 

me ;"^''l ^'7-7^7^^^ ^^^ expectants and its eighty mdlions of revenues and dis])urse^ 

Ui >, uH, ah to oe secured hy the Aladdin^s lamp of a sectional .naionty, cannot 

mah^- ? ^' ^^;^^"?^"^l^ed by anvihm^ short of the suppression of the power which 

u aUs.tpo.au lor mischiel. And nothing less than this, be assured will satisfy 

^Zo'^^.u V '""^ '7^' the more moderate of the people of the border 

im Sta e m.r^ h'' r- ^h'^^ wuhout it there is not the slightest hope of the return of 

he btatL. upon the Gull, and thus oi a restoration of the Union as it existed hut 

'l ^' '!:'::' f 'f' ^ ^'' ^[^tesmen and the people of all of these States well know, 

h w'ot^'vl :; ■ :''^ T "' '"''-, """'^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ nul.viduals, and bv the 

awot .at on>,as hetween sovereign and h)reiiru States, the ])ower to a-gress, alono- 
uitntne threat and the pre,Kiration to aggress, is a good cause why aiT individual 
or a .b.ue should he required to give some adecpjate assurance that the power slndl 
not oe u^ed !o execute the threat; or, otherwise, that the power shall itself l)e taken 
^'•^'^'>* "'l^i''> 5^'^^^^^. ^li', these i)rinciples to the casein hand. The North has the 
power; that ])ower isin the hands of the Repuhlican party, and already, ihev have 
re>o ved to u>e it lor the exclusion of the South from all the Territories Th re 
>-naii be no more extension of slavery. More than this, the leaders of the' ])artv — 
Iv''-' ''' ^^^^'i^ ,-'i^!^'S and fbunders of the old Liberty Guard, the ori-inal Aho- 
iit.on party ot toe Aorth-the very men who brought the mas.ses of the Whnr narVy 
'''''^ '''^'''y ^-^ ^'^^\ democratic party from utter indilibrence and non-mterv^mtion 
veai.ago, upoii the question ot slavery u]) to the point of no more slavery exteusion' 
anu per>ua(:eu taeng m spite of the warning voice of Washington, in tJie veiw fa-e 
01 tee appalling dangeroi disunion, to unite for this purpose, in a powerful sec't i-MKil 
ivany, iur ine hrst time m the history of the Government— these self-same leader^ 
pioclaim now, not indeed as present doctrines or purposes of the Renuhdican narfv • 
but as solemn abstract truths, as fixed, existing fhcis, that there is a '^ higher la w^' 
than .ne Con>tuution,andan 'Mrrepressibie conflict" of princi])!e and irTterest^b- 
uveea tne Uommant and the minority sections of the Union ; and that on- or ih,^ 
otiier muM eonquer m the coniiict. Sir, in this contest with ballots, who is it tha^ 
nm^. coiiquer— ine section of the minority or the section of the maiority^ 

^UKinow, sir, when sentiments like these are held and prochiiiued-ldebhenudy 
.■-3ivinn.y, repeatedly proclaimed— by men, one of whom is now the President elect 
'^'''. ''"' 1'^''"-'^ ^^h'' ^'cc-etary of Stale of the incoming Administration, is it at ad sur' 
priso-.gtiua the States ot the South should be filled with excitement and alarm or 
tbattneysnoula demand, as almost with one voice they have demanded, adeouate 
anu comphete guarantees tor their rights and security against a.o-o-n-ssic.n '2 Ri^t or 
wrong, just, hably or without cause, they have done it: and Tlament to ^-.y (hat 
>ome ot tiie otates have even gone so far as to throw off wholly the authority 'of the 
l^vderai Government, and withdraw themselves from the Union. S-'r I wdl not 
ui cu .:. uio right ot secession. It is of no possible avail, now, either to maiPiain or 
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to condemn it : yet it is vain to tell me that Siaiea cannot secede. Seven States have 
seceded ; they now refuse any longer to recognize the authority of this Government, 
and already have entered into a new confederacy and set up a provisional government 
of their own. In three months their agents and commissioners will return from 
Europe with the recognition of Great Britain and France and of the other great 
Powers of the continent. Other States at home are preparing to unite with this new 
confederacy, if you do not grant to thern their just and equitable demands. The 
question is no longer one of mere preservation of the Union. That was the question 
when we met in this Chamber some two months ago. Unhappily, that day has 
passed by; and whi\e your " perilous committee of thirty-three" debated and delibe- 
rated to gain time — yes, to gain time — for that was the insane and most unstatesman- 
like cry in the beginning of the session, star after star shot madly from our political 
firmament. The question to-day is : how shall we now keep the States we have and 
restore those which are lost ? Ay, sir, restore, till every wanderer shall have returned , 
and not one be missing from the "starry flock. " 

If, then, Mr. Speaker, I have justly and truly stated the causes which have led to 
these most disastrous results ; if indeed the control of the immense powers, honors, 
and revenues — the spoils — of the Federal Government ; in a word, if the possession of 
power and the temptation to abuse it be the primary cause of the present dismember- 
ment of the United States, ought not every remedy proposed to reach at once the very 
seat of the disease ? And why, sir, may not the malady be healed ? Why cannot this 
controversy be adjusted? Has, indeed, the Union of these States received the immedi- 
cable wound? I do not believe it. Never was there a political crisis for which wise, 
courageous, and disinterested statesmen could more speedily devise a remedy. British 
statesmen would have adjusted it in a few weeks. Twice certainly, if not three times, 
in this century, they have healed troubles threatening a dissolution of the monarchy 
and civil war ; and each time healed them by yielding promptly to the necessities which 
pressed upon them, giving up principles and measures to wdiich they had every way for 
years been committed. They have learned wisdom from the obstinacy of the King 
who lost to Great Britain her thirteen colonies, and have been taught b}^ that memo- 
rable lesson to concede and to compromise in time, and to do it radically; and history 
has pronounced it statesmanship, not w^eakness. In each case, too, they yielded up, 
not doctrines and a policy which they were seeking for the first time to establish, but 
the ancient and settled principles, usages, and institutions of the realm ; and they 
yielded up these to save others yet more essential, and to maintain the integrity of the 
empire. The}^ did save it, and did maintain it; and to-day Great Britain is stronger 
and more prosperous and more secure than any Government on the globe. 

Sir, no man had for a longer time, or with more inexorable firmness, opposed 
Catholic emancipation than the Duke of Wellington. Yet, when the issue came at 
last between emancipation or civil war, the hero of a hundred battle-fields, the con- 
queror at Waterloo, the greatest military commander, except Napoleon, of modern 
times ; yes, the Iron Duke, lost not a moment, but yielded to the storm, and him- 
self led the party which carried the great measure of peace and compromise through 
the very citadel of conservatism — the House of Lords. Sir, he sought no middle 
ground, no half-way measure, confessing weakness, promising something, doing 
nothing. And in that memorable debate he spoke words of wisdom, moderation, 
and true courage, which I commend to gentlemen in this House ; to our Wellington 
outside of it, and to all others anywhere, whose parched jaws seem ravenous for 
blood. He said : 

" It has been my fortune to have seen much of war — more than most men. I have 
^ been constantly engaged in the active duties of the military profession from boyhood 
' until I have grown gray. My life has been passed in familiarity with scenes of death 
^ and human suffering. Circumstances have placed me in countries where the 
' war was internal — between opposite parties in the same nation; and rather than a 
' country I loved should be visited with the calamities which I have seen, with the 
'unutterable horrors of civil war, I would rim any risk ; I loould make any sacrifice; 
' I would freely lay doion my life. There is nothing which destroys property and 
' prosperity, and demoralizes character, to the extent which civil war does. By it, 
' the hand of man is raised against his neighbor, against his brother, and against his 
' father; the servant betrays his master, and the master ruins his servant. Yet this is 
' the resource to ichich ice must have looked^ these are the means which we must have 
applied, in order to have put an end to this state of things, if loe had not embraced the 
* option of Ijriiiging forward the measure for which I hold myself res2)onsibley 
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Two years later, sir, in a yet more dangerous crisis upon the Reform Bill, which 
the Commons had rejected, and when civil commotion and discord, if not revolu- 
tion, were again threatened, and it became necessary to dissolve the Parliament, and 
for that purpose to secure the consent of a King adverse to the dissolution, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, one of the most extraordinary men of the age, by perhaps 
the boldest and most hazardous experiment ever tried upon royalty, surprised the 
King into consent, assuring him that the further existence of the Parliament was 
incompatible with the peace and safety of the kingdom; and having, without the 
royal command, summoned the great officers of State, prepared the crown, the robes, 
the King's speech, and whatever else was needed, and, at the risk of the penalties ot 
high treason, ordered also the attendance of the troops required by the usages of the 
ceremony, he hurried the King to the Chamber of the House of Lords, where, in 
the presence of the Commons, the Parliament was dissolved, while each House was 
still in high debate, and without other notice in advance than the sound of the can- 
non which announced his Majesty's approach. Yet all this was done in the midst 
of threatened insurrection and rebellion; when the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of 
Cumberland, and other noblemen, were assaulted in the streets, and their houses 
broken into and mobbed; when London itself was threatened with capture, and the 
dying Sir Walter Scott was hooted and reviled by ruffians at the polls. It was done 
while the kingdom was one vast mob; while the cry rang through all England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, that the bill must be carried tltrough Parliament or over Parlia- 
ment; if possible, by peaceable means; if not possible, then by force; and when the 
Prime Mmister declared in the House of Commons that, by reason of its defeat, 
^'much blood would be shed in the struggle between the contending parties, and that 
he was perfectly convinced that the British Constitution would perish in the con- 
flict." And, sir, when all else failed, the King himself at last gave permission in 
writing, to Earl Grey and the Lord Chancellor, to create as many new peers as might 
be necessary to secure a majority for the reform bill in the House of Lords. 

Such, sir, is British statesmanship. They remember, but we have forgotlen, the 
lessons which our fathers taught them. Sir, it will be the opprobrium of American 
statesmanship forever that this controversy of ours shall be permitted to end in final 
and perpetual dismemberment of the Union. 

I propose now, sir, to consider briefly the several propositions before the House, 
looking to the adjustment of our difficulties by constitutional amendment, in con- 
nection also with those which I have myself had the honor to submit. 

Philosophically or logically considered, there are two ways in which the work 
before us may be effected: the first, by removing the temptation' to aggress; the 
second, by taking the power away. Now, sir, I am free to confess that 1 do not see 
how any amendment of the Constitution can diminish the powers, dignity, or 
patronage of the Federal Government, consistently with the just distribution of 
power between the several departments; or between the States and the General 
Government, consistently with its necessary strengtii and efficiency. The evil 
here lies rather in the administration than in the organization of the system ; and a 
large part of it is inherent in the administration of every government. The virtue 
and intelligence of the people, and the capacity and honesty of their representatives 
in every department, must be intrusted with the mitigation and correction of the 
mischief. The less the legislation of every kind, the smaller the revenues, and 
fewer the disbursements ; the less the Government shall have to do, every way, with 
debt, credit, moneyed influences, and jobs and schemes of every sort, the longer 
peace can be maintained; and the more the number of the employees and dependents 
on Government can be reduced, the less will be the patronage and the corruption of 
the system, and the less, therefore, the motive to sacrifice truth and justice, and to 
overleap the Constitution to secure tlue control of it. In other words, the more you 
diminish temptation, the more you will deliver us from evil. 

But I pass this point by without further remark, inasmuch as none of the plans 
of adjustment proposed, either here or in the Senate, look to any change of the Consti- 
tution in this respect. They all aim — every one of them — at checkmg the power 
to aggress; and, except the amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Adams,] which goes much further than mine in giving a negative upon one subject 
to every slave State in the Union, they propose to effect their purpose by mere con- 
stitutional prohibitions. It is not my purpose, sir, to demand a vote upon the propo- 
sitions which I have myself submitted. I have not the party position, nor the 
power behind me, nor with me. nor the age, nor the experience which would justify 
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nioin assuming the lead in any great measure of p. ace anJ conciliation- but T 
Wieve and very respeetlully I suggest it, that .something sin.ihtr, at nst to tlie 



where others mav lead. 

An.t^"! a'^"'" f""" V'" ='™'-'nJn»ent of the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr 
Adams,] (though ,t does not go far enough,) because it ignores and de>nle the moral 
or rel.g.ous element of the anti-slavery ag.tation, and th'us removes so t'ir at Teas' 
us most dangerous ^Un^:cnatkism~nad dealing witli the question as ne of n^re 
^'^uarure r?r,r'"^ ' o pure>olit,cs alone, proposes a new a' d tao"t com .rdten v-e 
t.^Tr ; ''''"''" .'"^"'"tion of the States of the South. 1 shal vote also 

-0. the Cnnenden propos,t,ons_as an experiment, and only as an ex, en me" t be 
cat^se hey proceed upon the same general idea which marks the AdaiSa,n"nd inl- 
and whereas, for the sake of peace and the Union, the latter would "i ve a ne^' 

T^t-ruor, s^o Mn:Ut!::S^4" ''u the" U "■""^''^ "'^'] '", ■^'^' "^ '" "^ 
ti.^ .! r ^'i lue iciLuuciL ou uU . It the Union is worth the nr op whiVli 



I shall vote to try the Crittenden proposition-', because also I befeve tbnf thn^ 
are pernaps the lonst u-hich even the mure moderate of the d,u-e 'sUe wot. 1 uS 

.eem to have taken hold ot them and to demand the.n of us, as an oxperimei t at loTt 
1 am ready to try, also, tf need be, the r-ropositions of the border St e co rnUt'e or 
oftne peace congress; or any other fair, honorable, and reasonable tenns oH tstmont 

*o ,1 tl w' '' ; 1 f'l ' I '""^y and willing and anxious lo try all things and 

;st,otny heart. '^ ''''""'' ' '"""' *° «'^'="'-e ^''=^t great obj/ct which is near' 

lint, judging all of these propositions, nevertheless, by the lights of philosonhv and 

statesn.ansmp, and as I beltevethey will be regarded by the histSrian w o sWl corao 

after us, I hnd tn thetn all two capital defects which will, i,t the end, prov °th;i„ to bo 

r ' '^T "T '' '"'^'^ ':r'''''' =^'»^'^ °^ Ihopeople'of the free 'and tl c sk " St.tes 

; rvnt^, w^' t ""tt'^"'-° AT ^^' ?T^ P"'"P°«« "'' 'f'" ■'eeonstruction an.l foture p es 

t r r, V s.!^'l'""-t ^°"'' °' 'hem-except that of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [.,r,. Adams,] and his m one particular only-proposes to (iive to the min^M ,v 
section any veto or self-protecting power against-tho.se aggression.sthc tcMnr.fation o 

n w ';■ ™ t ': at 'iTr'" T," "'I'"' "•'^ *,'? ''■'"' '^■''"■^" ''"-''-" for'the d rnZd or any 
lev gua; .t'lte. .s at all rhey who complain of violated faith in the iiast ai'c met onW 

yi-h new pronuses of good faith for the future; they who tell you tllat yoV I ave brol n 

o"tVt";l '*'"" 'T'"^"''' •'''•« «"^«-«'-«d with'proi^,sed addii^ions > the C Ctittn 
so that there may be more room for breaches hereafter. The only nrol^c on m> 
phercd against the aggressive spirit of the majority, is the simple ,>ledoeol power thnt 
Hwal not abuse itself; nor aggre.ss, nor usurp, no!- amplify tselfo" attain ts ends 

W- th ^ ,i •''"'^"^^"r\f"'''P°'''''^«''^^'"-'-'. tooxact a promise frorn the raco 

he v,ethat he will accommodate his speed to the slow-moving pace of the ort"isc Sb 
If I meant enus of equality I would give the tortoise a good Lys the tart in he race' 
Mypomt ot objection, therefore, is, that you do no? allow to lliatTtU m norTv' 
which because it is a minority, and because it is afraid of your a^essbnsi now 
aoout to secede and withdraw itself from your Governmerft, and'^erup a sena a^ 
confederacy of its own, you do not allow to it the power of self-pro ec^iL within 
the Union. If, Representatives, you are sincere in your proWd ons ha Zl Z 
not mean to aggress upon the rights of this minority, you de w your"^itef,Sn° 

rjj;=":if!;?r;irn a;;-cV;rty™^-^"'° ^^^--'^'^^ ^^^sU-^-^i-^n^ 

s itut.on, that very sort of sej^tionalrsm which .,s the iinmediate instruUentaHtv of 
the present dismemberment of these States, and the existence of which in Vv 
judgment, utterly inconsistent with the peace and stabiltty of the Union ' Every 
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one of them recognizes and perpetuates the division line between slave labor and 
free labor, that self-same ^^geographical line, coinciding with ilie marked principle moral 
and political,'' of slavery, which so startled the prophetic ear of Jefferson, and which 
he loretold, forty years ago, every irritation would mark deeper and deeper, till at 
last, It would destroy the Union itself. They one and all recognize slavery as an 
existing and paramount element in the politics of the country, and yet only promise 
that the non-slaveholding majority section, immensely in the majority, will not 
aggress upon the rights or trespass upon the interests of the slaveholding minority 
section, immensely in the minority. Adeo senuerunl Jupiter et Mars? 

Sir, just so long as slavery is recognized as an element in politics at all— just so 
long as the dividmgline between the slave labor and the free labor States is kept up 
as the only line, with the disparity between them growing every day greater and 
greater— just so long it will be impossible to keep the peace and maintain a Federal 
Union between them. However sufficient any of these plans of adjustment mio-ht 
have been one year ago, or even in December last when proposed, and prior to the 
secession of any of the States, I fear that they will be found utterly inadequate to 
restore the Union now. I do not believe that alone they will avail to brin<^ back 
the States which have seceded, and therefore to withhold the other slave States from 
ultimate secession ; for surely no man fit to be a statesman can fail to foresee that 
un ess the cotton States can be^turned to the Union, the border States must and 
will, sooner or later, follow them out of it. As between two confederacies— the 
one non-6laveholding, and the other slaveholding— all the States of the South must 
belong to the latter, except possibly Maryland and Delaware, and they of course 
could remain with the former only upon the understanding that just as soon as prac- 
ticable slavery should be abolished within their limits. If fifteen slave States can 

not protect themselves, and feel secure in a Union with eighteen anti-slavery States 
how can eight slave States maintain their position and their rights in a Union with 
nineteen or with thirty, anti-slavery States? The question, therefore, is not merely ' 
what will keep Virginia in the Union, but also what will bring Georgia back. And 
here let me say that I do not doubt that there is a large and powerful Union senti- 
ment still surviving in all the States which have seceded. South Carolina alone 
perhaps excepted; and that if the people of those States can be assured that they 
shall have the power to protect themselves by their own action within the Union, - 
theywiU gladly return to it, very greatlv preferring protection within to security 
outside of it. Just now, indeed, the fear of danger, and your persistent and obsti- 
nate refusal to enable them to guard agaiast it, have delivered the people of those 
States over into the hands and under the control of the real secessionists and dis- 
unionists among them; but give them security and the means of enforcing it ; above 
all, dry up this pestilent fountain of slavery agitation as a political element in both 
sections, and, my word lor it, the ties of a common ancestry, a common kindred, and 
common language ; the bonds of a common interest, common danger, and common 
safety; the recollections of the past, and of associations not yet dissolved, and the 
bright hopes of a future to all of us, more glorious and resplendent than any other 
country ever saw; ay, sir, and visions, too, of that old flag of the Union, and of the 
music of the Union, and precious memories of the statesmen and heroes of the dark 
days of the Revolution, will fill their souls yet again with desires and yearnings 
intense for the glories, the honors, and the material benefits, too, of that Union which 
their fathers and our fathers made; and they will return to it, not as the prodi^^al, 
but with songs and rejoicing, as the Hebrews returned from the captivity to "the 
ancient city of their kings. 

Proceeding, sir, upon the principles which I have already considered, and applying 
them to the causes which, step by step, have led to our present troubles, I have ven- 
tured with great deference to submit the propositions which are upon the table of the 
House. While not inconsistent with any of the other pending plans of adjustment, 
they are, in my judgment, and again I speak it with becoming deference, fully adequate 
to secure that protection from aggression, without which there can be no confidence, 
and therefore no peace and no restoration for the Union. 

There are two maxims, sir, applicable to all constitutional reform, both of which it 
has been my purpose to follow. In the first place, not to amend more or further than 
is necessary for the mischief to be remedied; and next, to follow strictly the principles 
of the Constitution, which is to be amended ; and corollary to these I might add that, 
in framing amendments, the words and phrases of the Constitution ought so far as prac- 
ticable to be adopted. 
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I propose, then, sir, to do as all others in the Senate and the House have done so far 
—to recognize the existence of sections as a fixed fact, which, lamentable as it is can 
no longer be denied or suppressed; but, for the reasons I have already stated I* pro- 
pose to establish four instead of two grand sections of the Union, all of them wellknown 
or easily designated by marked, natural, or geographical lines and boundaries. I pro- 
pose four sections instead of two ; because, if two only are recognized, the natural and 
inevitable division will be into slaveholding and non-slaveholding sections ; and it is 
this very division, either by constitutional enactment, or by common consent, as hith- 
erto, which, m my dehberate judgment and deepest conviction, it concerns the peace 
and stability of the Union should be forever hereafter ignored. Till then there cannot 
be, and will not be, perfect union and peace between these United States; because, in 
the lirst place, the nature of the question is such that it stirs up, necessarily, as forty 
years of strife conclusively proves, the strongest and the bitterest passions and antago- 
nism possible among men ; and, in the next place, because the non-slaveholding section 
nas now, and will have to the end, a steadily increasing majority, and enormously dis- 
proportioned weight and influence in the Government; thus combining that which 
never can be very long resisted in any Government— the temptation and the power to 
aggress. ^ 

Sir, it was not the mere geographical line which so startled Mr. Jefferson in 1820 • 
but the coincidence of that line with the marked principle, moral and political of 
slavery. And now, sir, to remove this very mischief which he predicted, and which 
Has already happened, it is essential that this coincidence should be obliterated ; and 
the repeated failure, fo' years past, of all other compromises based upon a recogni- 
tion ol this coincidence, has proved beyond doubt that it cannot be obliterated unless 
It be by other and conflicting lines of principle and interests. I propose, therefore, 
to multiply the sections, and thus efface the slave-labor and free-labor division, and 
at the same time, and in this manner, to diminish the relative power of each section. 
/ And to prevent combinations among these different sections, I propose, also, to allow 
a vote in the Senate by sections, upon demand of one-third of the Senators of any 
section, and to require the concurrence of a majority of the Senators of each sec- 
tion m the passage of any measure in which, by the Constitution, it is necessary that 
the House, and therefore, also, the President, should concur. All this, sir, is perfectly 
consistent with the principles of the Constitution, as shown in the division of the 
legislative department into the two Houses of Congress ; the veto power ; the two- 
thirds vote of both Houses necessary to pass a bill over the veto; the provisions in 
regard to the ratification of treaties and amendments of the Constitution ; but espe- 
cially m the equal representation and suffrage of each State in the Senate, whereby 
the vote ot Delaware, with a hundred thousand inhabitants, vetoes the vote of New 
Y ork, with her population of nearly four millions. If the protection of the smaller 
states against the possible aggressions of the larger States required, in the judgment 
ot thetraniers of the Constitution, this peculiar and apparently inequitable provis- 
ion, why shall not the protection, by a similar power of veto, of the smaller and 
weaker sections against the aggressions of the larger and stronger sections, not be 
now allowed, when time and experience have proved the necessity of just such a 
Check upon the majority ? Does anyone doubt that, if the men who made the Con- 
stitution had foreseen that the real danger to the system lay not in aggression by the 
large upon the small States, but in geographical combinations of the strong sections 

fP*°i-j^ ^^^^^^^^>'^"^^^^^®S"^''d6^ jealously against that mischief just as 
they did against the danger to which they mistakenly believed the Government to 
De exposed > And if this protection, sir, be now demanded by the minority as the 
price ot the Union, so just and reasonable a provision ought not for a moment to be 
denied. Ijar better this than secession and disruption. This would, indeed, enable 
the minority to fight for tHeir rights in the Union, instead of breaking it in pieces 
to secure thein outside of it. ^ ^ 

Certainly, sir, it is in the nature of a veto power to each section in the Senate • but 
necessity requires it, secession demands it, just as twice in the history of the Roman 
commonwealth secession demanded and received the power of the tribunitian veto as 
he price of a restoration of the Republic. The secession to the Sacred Mount secured 
just as a second secession half a century later restored, the veto of the tribunes of the 
people, ^d remvigorated and preserved the Roman constitution for three hundred 
years. Vetoes checks, balances, concurrent majorities— these, sir, are the true conser- 
vators of free Government. 
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But it is not in legislation alone that the danger or the temptation to aggress is to bo 
found. Of the tremendous power and influence of the Executive I have already spoken. 
And, indeed, the present revolutionary movements are the result of the apprehension 
of executive usurpation and encroachments to the injury of the rights of the South. 
But for secession because of this apprehended danger, the legislative department would 
have remained, for the present at least, in other and safer hands. Hence the necessity 
for equal protection and guarantee against sectional combinations and majorities to se- 
cure the election of the President, and to control him when elected. I propose, there- 
fore, that a concurrent majority of the electors, or States, or Senators, as the case may 
require, of each section, shall be necessary to the choice of President and Vice Presi- 
dent ; and lest, by reason of this increased complexity, there may be a failure of choice 
oftener than heretofore, I propose also a special election in such case, and an extension 
of the term in all cases to six years. This is the outline of the plan; the details may 
be learned in full from the joint resolution itself; and I will not detain the House by 
any further explanation now. 

Sir, the natural and inevitable result of these amendments, will be to preclude the 
possibility of sectional parties and combinations to obtain possession of either the 
legislative or the executive power and patronage of the Federal Government; "^ 
and, if not to suppress totally, at least, very greatly to diminish the evil results 
of national caucuses, conventions, and other similar party appliances. It will no 
longer be possible to elect a President by the votes of a mere dominant and majority " 
section. Sectional issues must cease, as the basis at least of large party organiza- 
tions. Ambition, or lust for power and place, must look no longer to its own section, 
but to the whole country ; and he who would be President, or in any way the fore- 
most aniong his countrymen, must consult, henceforth, the combined good and the 
good will, too, of all the sections, and in this way, consistently with the Constitu- 
tion, can the " general welfare" be best attained. Thus, indeed, will the result be, V 
instead of a narrow, illiberal, and sectional policy, an enlarged patriotism and ex- 
tended public spirit. 

If it be urged that the plan is too complex, and therefore impracticable, I answer 
that that was the objection in the beginning to the whole Federal system, and to 
alnaost every part of it. It is the argument of the French Republicans against the 
division of the legislative department into two Chambers; audit was the argument 
especially urged at first against the entire plan or idea of the electoral colleges for 
the choice of a President. But, if complex, I answer again, It will prevent more 
evil than good. If it suspend some legislation for a time, I answer. The world is 
governed too much. If it cause delay sometimes in both legislation and the choice 
of President, I answer yet again. Better, far better, this than disunion and the ten 
thousand complexities, peaceful and belligerent, which must attend it. Better, 
infinitely better this, in the Union, than separate confederacies outside of ity 
with either perpetual war or entangling and complicated alliances, ofiensive and 
defensive, from henceforth forever. To the South I say, If you are afraid of free 
State aggressions by Congress or the Executive, here is abundant protection for 
even the most timid. To the Republican party of the North and West I say. If you 
really tremble, as for years past you would have had us believe, over that 
terrible, but somewhat mythical, monster — the slave POWER—here, too, is the 
utmost security for you against the possibility of its aggiressions. And from first 
to last, allow me to say that, being wholly negative in its provisions, this plan can 
only prevent evil, and not work any positive evil itself. It is a shield for de-i 
fense; not a sword for aggression. In one word, let me add that the whole I 
purpose and idea of this plan of adjustment which I propose, is to give to the several / 
sections inside of the Union that power of self-protection which they are re- 
solved, or will some day or other be resolved, to secure for themselves outside of the 
Union. 

I propose further, sir, that neither Congress, nor a Territorial Legislature shall 
have power to interfere with the equal right of migration, from all sections, into the | 
Terrrilories of the United States; and that neither shall have power to destroy or 
impair any rights of either person or property, in these Territories; and, finally, that 
new States, either when annexed or when formed out of any of the Territories, with ' 
the consent of Congress, shall be admitted into the Union, with any constitution, 
republican in form, which the people of such States may ordain. 

And now, gentlemen of the South, why cannot you accept it ? The Federal 
Government has never yet, in any way, aggressed upon your rights. Hitherto, in- 
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